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THE HAIDA CALENDARS 

By JOHN R. SWANTON 

The Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte islands have a simple 
but interesting system of counting the months. An entire year is 
called a " cold," or, as we should say, a " winter," and originally this 
was divided into two periods of six months each with a thirteenth 
month intercalated between them. In enumerating these to me 
they began with the summer series, recommencing their count with 
the winter series. The first is said to correspond nearly to our 
month of April. The following list was given me at Masset by an 
old man of the Rear-town people named ' Walter ' : 

Summer Series (Masset) 

1. ^A'nsga-i la! qonas ("Month when the berries are form- 
ing"), also called Qla'gAn ^'«j, which, on the strength of the 
Skidegate list, may be interpreted " Halibut month," although I 
could not ascertain the meaning of the words at Masset. In this 
month, too, laughing geese (A. albifrons) begin to fly north and 
toward the end of it the salmon-berry bird begins to sing. 

2. Wa' ajgwalga-i. — This word means that the weather is still 
somewhat cold. 

3. Qohqo'ns (" Great month"). — This month was so named 
because the weather is then quite warm. Fish also become more 
plentiful, and the sap-layer of bark, being thicker than at other 
times, is eaten. 

4. S^an gias ( " Killer whale month" ). — So named because 
cedar-bark is then stripped from the trees and the noise made in 
doing it is likened to that of blowing killer whales. During this 
month, also, spring and white salmon begin to run. 

5. KH's'als. — This month is said to have received its name from 

1 From notes taken during the winter of 1900-01 spent on the Queen Charlotte 
islands in the interest of the Jesup North-Pacific Expedition. The phonetics employed 
are the same as those used in the publications of the Expedition. 
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the fact that all animals then begin to grow fat and their bellies 
large, but a decidedly different interpretation was given to the 
words by my informants at Skidegate. 

6. QA'lga qona's ( " Ice month "). — So called because ice then 
first makes its appearance on the rain-water in the canoes. The 
other salmon begin to run during this month. 

Q.'e'daqledas (" Between month "). — This was so named be- 
cause it is the intercalary month between the summer and winter 
series. 

Winter Series and Beginning of the Second Count 

1. Dja qona's (" Digging month "). — Bears dig roots, etc., dur- 
ing this month before hibernating. 

2. Qo'ao gia'HAS (" Standing to defecate "). — So called because 
snow was then deep on the ground. 

3. jgitu'n qona's (" Goose month "). — Canada geese then come 
down from the swamps to the coast and are consequently plentiful. 

4. Tan qona's (" Black-bear month "). — Black bears now begin 
to come out after their winter sleep. 

5. xlt gias {^" 'LdMghxng-goosQ month"). — At the end of this 
month laughing geese begin to pass northward. 

6. Wltgias (" Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month). 
— This bird then begins to sing because winter is over. 

Summer Series (Skidegate) 
The names of but twelve months were given me by the southern 
Haida at Skidegate, as follows : 

1. Ta'xet gias (" Sockeye month "). — The " sockeye " species 
of salmon, or one very much like it, then begins running. The 
month is said to correspond to March. Then the varied thrush or 
"swamp robin " {sk.'a'jciao) begins to whistle, humming birds and 
wasps begin to appear, and children begin to sing " summer songs." 
Children are not allowed to sing summer songs before this month, 
lest a fall of snow be brought on. 

2. GS'tca q!a'-idas ("Between month"). — The name of this 
month is explained by that of the intercalary month in the Masset 
series. Then black-bears come out on the shore, the sparrow 
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(tc.'a'tdd), the murrelet {scenxa'tia), and the ha' dja all come to lay 
their eggs ; geese fly northward across the islands, fish begin to 
spawn, and grass begins to grow. 

3. Witgias ("Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month"). 
— In this month hair-seals are born, sea-gulls and a bird called 
'jagua'dji lay their eggs, and, since the water is calm, boys begin 
playing with their toy-canoes. 

4. can Gala' ft qoans (" Many ripe berries "). — Then berries are 
ripe and eggs are hatched. 

5. Wa'jcal qoans (" Many potlatches "). — Then potlatches 
were made, and hump-back salmon jump in the sea before making 
for the creeks. 

6. Hajwa'l qoans. — This means that many salmon were then 
dried, for at that time they run into the creeks. A small night owl 
also begins to hoot during this month. 

Winter Series 

1. Xo'lcao qoans. — These words mean that the salmon then 
jerk about in the creeks to let their eggs out. Then silver-salmon 
run, a little snow can be seen on the mountains, there is some frost 
in the morning, water steams a little at the surface, and the white- 
crested cormorant (scSt-gu' ndA) comes to the islands. 

2. Q!d' GAna gias. — QlalcAna is the word for that part of a 
halibut near the gills and next to the back-bone. Probably many 
of these fish were then taken. Then the buffle-head duck also 
comes down upon the water, people move back from their camps 
and dig tobacco or potatoes, boys plays with bows and arrows. (I 
was told that there was formerly plenty of fine weather during this 
month, but that it has now changed.) 

3. K.Hs'als, said to be a contraction of k/is qJals (" Empty en- 
trails "). — This refers to the animal intestines in which salmon-eggs 
and grease were kept. Then the days are noticeably shorter, hali- 
but have eggs in their bodies, and toward the end black-bears begin 
to hibernate. 

4. Qongia'di ea' das. — This signifies that the food was then 
almost gone, though what the separate words mean is unknown. 
Then halibut spawn, and toward the middle of the month people 
begin to see fur-seals on the western coast. 
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5. SqajGo'n gida's (" Young fish "). — In this month black-cod 
spawn, the birds called hadja are first seen by people out fishing, 
cormorants first show white spots near the tail, and, the food being 
used up, the people begin to move to their camps. Then they 
lived on nothing but sea eggs. 

6. SqajGdn q.'a'-ias ("Old fish"). — During this month the 
sunshine begins to get hot, grouse begin to drum, a bird called 
sGa'dawa appears, and halibut become so hungry that, merely as a 
figure of speech, it used to be said that they could be caught with 
hooks baited with spruce roots. 

Only a rough agreement is to be expected between the Haida 
months and those English months to which they are said to corre- 
spond. A list made by the Rev. J. H. Keen, former missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society at Masset, agrees very well, how- 
ever, with that obtained by me, both in the sequence and as to the 
English months with which they are identified. The main differ- 
ences are that only twelve names are enumerated by him, Qonqo'ns 
being omitted, that Wa! ajgwalga-i is called An-kong-as (^an qona's), 
"berry month," and that Q!e'daq!edas is placed just before S'^an 
gias instead of between the summer and winter series. This last 
displacement may indicate that the "Between month " could be in- 
serted anywhere. 

It is evident that, as soon as the sequence of natural phenomena 
ceased to be closely observed, a contingency likely to follow closely 
upon contact with white men, these names would tend to get out of 
place. A comparison of the Skidegate and Masset terms confirms 
the suspicion, for the Wit gias of the former falls in May, that of the 
latter in March ; the Between month of the former in April, that ot 
the latter in October-November. According to one name applied 
to it, it would also seem as if the first of the summer months at 
Masset (April) corresponded to the second of the Skidegate winter 
series (October). Perhaps the double name for this month at Mas- 
set may have been due to the crowding together of two. 

The lists agree, however, in beginning their count at about the 
same time, March or April, and in dividing the months into two series 
of six each. It is said in the Raven story that, when Raven had 
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thrown the moon up into the sky, he called a dog and said to him, 
"Shall I make four moons?" But the dog wanted to have six. 
Then Raven said to him, " What will you do when spring comes 
on (and the food is almost gone) ? " And the dog said, " I will 
move my feet in front of my face," as dogs are said to do when 
they are hungry. So Raven established six moons in each series. 
At Skidegate the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months also received names. These are : 

1. NAn at xa! jiyas ("The one people think is the main one," 
though it is not). 

2. xi'tdjixuas (" The geese are flying north "). 

3. zdAna gias (The one when " young hair seals " come out). 

4. ca-a'ns. This signifies that the whitish seaweeds far down 
in the ocean are left dry, for this is the lowest tide of all. People 
who have lost things in the sea then go to look for them. 

5. 7^V^fl/j (" Fire-drill outside "). This probably means that 
it is then too warm to need a fire indoors. 

6. Di'Ia q.'a-it.'d' GaLas {"SdiadYail cranes break a round thing 
by treading upon it," perhaps meaning that the sandhill cranes dance 
at this time). 

At Masset the low tides are said not to have been named, but 
Raven gave names to two of the high tides in spring. The new- 
moon tide at the end of the first summer month was called a'ane, 
which signifies " the one before the big one." It was thought that 
deaths would always occur at this high tide. The high tide on the 
full moon following the above was called Tcao A'ninAS, which prob- 
ably means that the shell-fish were then deeply buried under the 
ocean. Raven ordained that this tide should be the highest. 



